POLITICAL  OBSERVATIONS 


A  VARIETY  of  publications  in  pamphlets  and  other 
forms,  have  ^pearcd  in  different  parts  of  the  union, 
lince  the  feflion  of  Congrefs  which  ended  in  June,  1794  ; 
endeavoring,  by  difcoulored  rcprefentations  of  our  public 
affairs,  and  particularly  of  certain  occurrences  of  that  fef- 
fion,  to  turn  the  tide  of  public  opinion  into  a  party  chan-^ 
nel.  The  immediate  objefl  ot  the  writers,  was  either 
avowedly  or  evidently  to  operate  on  the  approaching  electi¬ 
ons  of  Federal  Reprefentatives.  As  that  crifis  will  have  en¬ 
tirely  elapfed,  before  the  following  obfervations  will  appear  ; 
they  will,  at  leafl,  be  free  from  a  charge  of  the  fame  views  ; 
and  will,  confequently,  have  the  ftronger  claim  to  that  de¬ 
liberate  attention  and  reflection  to  which  they  are  fubmitted. 

The  publications  alluded  to,  have  pafled  llightly  over  the 
tranfaCtions  of  the  Firft  and  Second  Congrefs  ;  and  fo  far, 
their  example  wdllhere  be  tollowcd. 

Whether,  indeed,  the  funding  fyftem  w'as  modelled,  ei¬ 
ther  on  the  principles  of  fubftantial  juftice,  or  on  the  de¬ 
mands  of  public  faith  ?  Whether  it  did  not  contain  ingredi¬ 
ents  friendly  to  the  duration  of  the  public  debt,  and  imply¬ 
ing  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  public  good  ?  Whether  the  af- 
fumption  of  the  Hate  debts  was  not  enforced  by  overcharged 
rcprefentations  ;  and  Whether,  if  the  burdens  had  been 
equalized  only,  inftead  of  being  alfumed  in  the  grofs,  the 
Hates  could  not  have  difeharged  their  refpeClive  proportions, 
by  their  local  refources,  fooner  and  more  conveniently,  than 
the  general  government  will  be  able  to  difeharge  the  whole 
debts,  by  general  refources  ?  Whether  the  excife  fyHem, 
be  congenial  with  the  fpirit,  and  conducive  to  the  happiiiefs 
of  our  country;  orcan  even  juHify  itfelfasa  produClivelource 
of  Revenue  ?  Whether  again  the  bank  was  not  eHabliHied 
without  authority  from  the  conHirution  ?  Whether  it  did  not 
throw  unneceflary  and  unreafonable  advantages  into  the 
hands  of  men  ;  previouflv  enriched  beyond  reafon  w  ne- 
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ccfliiy  r*  And  whether  it  can  be  allowed  the  prai'feof  aTa-- 
Iinarv  operation,  until  itscffedls  (hall  have  been  more  accu¬ 
rately  traced,  and  its  hidden  tranfadlions  lhail  be  fully  un¬ 
veiled  to  the  public  eye.  Thefe  and  others  are  queftions, 
v’hich,  though  cf  great  importance,  it  is  not  intended  here 

Accord!  g  to  the  plan  of  the  bank,  originally  reeomniended, 

the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treafiiry,  the  charter  was  to 
contituie  until  the  fitial  redejuption  of  that  part  of  its  dock,  confift- 
ingof  public  clci)t;  that  is  until  the  wliole  of  the  lix  percent  dockfhould 
be  redeemed,  for  the  part  held  by  tlie  bank  could  notbe'finally  re- 
. deemed- until  the  final  redemption  of  the  entire  luafs.  -In  the  pro- 
gvefs  of  the  bill  througlvCongrefs,  the  terni,  not  without  difficul¬ 
ty  (as. it  appears)  vvus>fixed  at  about  twenty  years.  Nofwithfiand- 
j.ng  this  reduction,  the  market  value  of  bank  flock,  has  given  an 
nverage  profit  to  the  fubferibers  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  on  their, 
capitals  ;  or  an  aggregate  profit  of  three,  on  the  aggregate  capital 
of  eight  iniliicns  ;  and  it  could  not  otiterwlfe  happen,  than  tliat 
ihh  iinmenfc  gain,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  thofe,  who  Itad  gain¬ 
ed  inoft  by  pm  chafes  of  certificates,  becaufe  the  great  purchafers 
being  molt  on  the  watch,  havir  g  the  befi  intelligence,  and  in  gc- 
.ncrai  actually  attended  in  perfon,<or  by  agents  on  the  operations  pf 
the  government,  would  of  courfe,  be  the  firfl  to  feize  the  proffer¬ 
ed  advantage.  In  exekifion  of  the  primitive,  the  difiant,  and  the 
iininfoi  lied,  if  not  milinfcrmcd, ‘holders  of  the  fubfcribable  pa¬ 
per. 

It  has  actually  happened,  that  the  firfl  provifton  fer  Tcdeeming 
the  debt,  at  the  liipulated  rate,  has  been  pollponed  for  five  years  : 
and  the  provifion  now  made,  .if  no  interruption  whatever  fhould 
lake  place,  will  not  effect  the  objeCl  within  lefs  than  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  compute  the  additional 
profit,  w  hich  would  have  accrued  to  the  ftockholders,  had  the  orK 
ginal  plan  been  adopted.  But  there  is  another,  and  perhaps  a 
more  important  view  of  the  tendency  of  a  plan  making  the  durati¬ 
on  of  the  charter,  to  depend  on  the  duration  of  the  public  debt. 
It  would  have  fiimulated,  by  the  flrongcfl  motive  of  intereft,  that 
important  and  influential  corpoi ation,  to  impede  the  final  difeharge 
•of  the  public  debt,  in  order  to  prolong  its  charter  and  its  emolur 
ments.  At  prefent  indeed  it  has  but  too  obvious  a  temptation  to 
^.^vor  the  continuance  and  inc-reafe  of  public  debts  ;  fince  new 
debts  call  for  anticipations  by  loans  of  its  paper  ;  and  produce  new 
taxes,  by  which  the  circulation  of  its  paper  is  extended. 

Thofe  who  attended  to  this  fubjc6t,  with  minds  clouded,  neither 
by  prejudice  nor  by  intereff,  will  rightly  decide  on  the  union  which 
has  fubfified  between  a  feat  in  Congrels  and  apfeut  at,  the  bank. — 
The  indecorum  as  well  as  evil  tendency  of  the  allianc-c,  has,  by 
provoking  the  cenlorial  notice  of  the  public,  produced  a  tempora¬ 
ry  diiTchuion  of  it.  Qwery,  whether  there  be  not  a  remnant.ofi 
tlie  abufe,  in  tl;e  cafe  of  Aicii  as  are  at  tlie  fame  lime  flocklioklers 
cf  the  bank  and  members  of  Congrefs  ?  In  the  latter  character, 
they  vote  for  borrowing  money  on  public  account,  which  in  theix 
tuMner  character  they  ure  tolend  on  their -©wn  account. 
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to cxamlns.  Moft  of  ^the.m  have  been  finally  decided  by  the 
competent  anthority  ;  and  the  rdf  have,  no  doubt,  already 
imprefTed  thcmfelves  on  the  public  attention. 

Pairing  on -(then  to  the  feliion  of  Congrefs  preceding  the 
laft, .  \ue  arc  rhet  in  dhe  firft  place,  by  the  molt  ferious  char¬ 
ges  againft  the  fouthern , members  of  Congrefs  in  general, 
and  particularly  againft  the  reprefentatives  of  Virginia. — 
They  are  charged  with,  having  fupported  a  policy .  which 
would  inev-itably  hai'e  involved  the  United  States  in  the 
war  of  Europe,  have  reduced  us  from  the  rank  of  a  free  peo^r 
pie, .  to  that  of  French  colonies,,  and  poffibly  have  landed  us 
in  difunion,  anarchy,  and  mifery  ;  and^'the  policy,  from 
which  thefe  tremendous  calamities  was  to  flow,  is  referred 
to  certain  commercial  refolutions  moved  by  a  member  from 
Virginia,  . in  the  houfe  of  Reprefentatives. 

To  place  in  its  true  light,  the  fallacy  which  infers  fudi 
confequenccs  from  fuch  a  caufe,  it  will  be  proper  to  review 
th&  circumltances  which  pfeceeded  and  attended  the  reafon. 

It  is  well  known,  that  at  the  peace  between  the  United  . 
States  and  Great  Britain,  it  became  a  queltiom  with  the  lat¬ 
ter,  whether  fhc  fhould  endeavor  to  regain  the  loft  commerce 
of  America,  by  liberal  and  reciprocal  arrangements  ; 
or  trult  to  a  reltpfc  of  it,  into  its  former  channels,  without 
the  price  of  fuch  arrangements  on  her  part.  Whilft  the  was^ 
fearful  that  our  commerce  would  be  conducted  into  new  and  ^ 
rival  channels,  fhe  leaned  to  the  firft  fide  of  the  alternative, 
and  a 'bill  was  actually  carried  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
by  the  prefent  Prime  Minifter  correfponding  with  that  fen- 
timent.  .  She  foon,  however,  began  to  difeover  (or  to  hope) 
that  the  weaknefs  of  our  Federal  Government,  and  the  want 
offconcurrence  among  the  ftate  governments  would  fecure  her 
againft  the  danger  at  firft  apprehended.  From  that  moment 
all  ideas  of  conciliation  and  concefiion  vanifhed.  She  dc- 
termined'^to  enjoy  at  once  the  full  benefit  of  the  freedom  al¬ 
lowed  by  our  regulations,  and  of  the  monepplies,  eflablifhcd 
by  her  own. 

In  this  fiats  of  things,^the  pride,  as  well  as^thc  interefi  of 
America  were  every  where  arou fed.  The  mercantile  world 
in  particular,  was  all  on  fire,  complaints  fiew  from  ont  end' 
of  the  con-tinent  to  the  other,  proje6ts  of  retaliation  and  re- 
drefs,  engrofied  the  public  attention.  At  one  time,  the 
fiates  endeavored  by  feparate  efforts, .  to  countera£f  the  une¬ 
qual  laws  of  Great  Britain.  At  another,  correfpondencies 
were  opened  for  uniting.their  efforts.  An  attempt  was  alfo 
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wade,  to  veil  in  the  former  Congrefs,  a  limited  power  for 
a  limited  time,  in  order  to  give  elfeft  to  the  general  will. 

All  thefe  experiments,  inflead  of  anfwering  the  purpofe 
in  view,  ferved  only  to  confirm  Great  Britain  in  her  firft  be¬ 
lief  that  her  reftri^ive  plans,  were  in  no  danger  of  retalia¬ 
tion. 

It  was  at  length  determined  by  the  Legiflature  of  Virgi¬ 
nia  to  go  to  work  in  a  new  way.  It  was  propofed,  and 
rnoft  of  the  flates  agreed,  to  fend  commiffioners  to  digeft 
fomc  change  incur  general  fyftem,  that  might  prove  an  ef- 
fedlual  remedy.  The  Commiflioners  met  ;  but  finding 
their  power?  too  circumferibed  for  the  great  obje(Sl:,  which 
expanded  itfelf  before  them,  they  propofed  a  convention  on 
SI  more  enlarged  plan,  for  a  general  revifion  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

From  this  convention  proceeded  the  prefent  Federal  Con- 
flitution,  which  gives  to  the  general  will,  the  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  in  the  feveral  necefiary  caf;s,for  the  general  welfare  ; 
and  particularly  in  the  cafe  ot  regulating  our  commerce  in 
fuch  manner  as  may  be  required  by  the  regulations  of  other 
countries. 

It  was  natural  to  expe61:,  that  one  of  the  firfl:  obje£ls  of  de-| 
liberation  under  the  new  conflitution,  would  be  that  which 
had  been  firft,  and  moft  contemplated  in  forming  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  was  at  the  firft  feftion  propofed  that  fomething 
fhould  be  done  analagous  to  the  wifhes  of  the  feveral  ftates, 
and  expreftive  of  the  efficiency  of  the  new  government.  A 
diferimination  between  nations  in  treaty,  and  thofe  notin 
treaty,  the  mode  moft  generally  embraced  by  the  ftates,  was 
agreed  m  in  feveral  forms,  and  adhered  to  in  repeated  votes, 
by  a  very  great  majority  of  thtr  houfe  of  Reprefentatives. 
The  Senate,  however,  did  not  concur  with  the  houfe  of  re¬ 
prefentatives,  and  our  commercial  arrangements  were  mad^ 
vip  without  any  provifion  on  the  fubjeeft. 

From  that  date  to  the  feftion  of  Congrefs  ending  in  June, 
1794,  the  interval  palfied  without  any  efFe6live  appeal  to  the 
intereft  of  Great  Britain.  A  filent  reliance  was  placed  on 
her  voluntary  juft  ice,  or  her  enlightened  intereft. 

The  long  a»d  patient  reliance  being  aferibed  (as  was  fore¬ 
told)  to  other  caiifes,  than  a  generous  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  had,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  third  Congrefs,  left  us  with  refpe£l  to  a  reciprocity  of 
commercial  regulations  between  the  two  countries,  precife- 
ly  where  the  commencement  of  the  firft  Congrefs  had  found 
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US.  This  was  not  all,  the  wellern  ports,  which  entailed 
an  expenfive  Indian  war  on  us,  continued  to  be  withheld  ; 
although  all  pretext  for  it  had  been  removed  on  our  part. 
Depredations,  as  derogatory  to  our  rights,  as  grievous  to 
our  interefts,  had  been  evinced  by  the  Britifh  Government 
againft  our  lawful  commerce  on  the  high  feas.  And  it  was 
believed,  on  the  mort  probable  grounds,  that  the  meafure 
by  which  theAlgerine  Pirates  were  let  loofe  on  theAtlantic, 
had  not  taken  place  without  the  participation  ot  the  fame  un¬ 
friendly  counfels.  In  a  word,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  victims  to  favages  and  barbarians,  it  was  cftimated  that 
our  annual  damages  fromGreat  Britain,  were  not  lefs  than 
three  or  four  millions  of  dollars. 

Thisdiftrefling  fituation  fpoke  the  more  loudly  to  the  pa¬ 
triot!  fm  of  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  people,  as  the  nature 
and  manner  of  the  communications  from  the  Prcfident,  feem- 
ed  to  make  a  formal  and  affecfling  appeal  on  the  fubjedl,  to 
their  co-operation.  The  neceflity  otfomc  effort  was  palpa¬ 
ble.  The  only  room  for  different  opinions  feemed  to  lie  ii. 
the  different  modes  of  redrefs  propofed.  On  one  fide  no¬ 
thing  was  propofed, beyond  the  eventual  meafures  of  defence, 
in  which  all  concurred,  except  the  building  of  fix  fri¬ 
gates,  for  the  purpofe  of  enforcing  our  rights  againrt  Algiers. 
The  other  fide  confidering  this  meafure,  as  pointed  at  one 
only  of  our  evils,  and  as  inadequate  even  to  that,  thought  it 
bert  tofeek  for  fome  fafe,  but  powerful  remedy,  that  might 
be  applied  to  the  root  of  them  ;  and  with  this  view  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Propofitions  were  introduced. 

They  were  at  firrt  oppofed  on  the  ground,  that  Great-Bri- 
tain  w'as  amicably  difpofed  towards  the  United  States  ;  and 
that  we  ought  to  await  the  event  of  the  depending  negociati- 
on.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  more  than  four  years  of 
appeal  to  that  difpofition,  had  been  tried  in  vain,  by  the 
new  government,  that  the  negcciaiion  had  been  abortive, 
and  was  no  longer  depending,  that  the  late  letters*  from 
Mr.  Pinckney,  the  minirter  at  London,  had  not  only  cut  off 
all  remaining  hope  from  that  fource,but  had  exprefsly  point¬ 
ed  Commercial  Regulations  as  the  moil  eligible  redrefs  to  be 
pur  filed. 

Another  ground  of  oppofition,  was,that  the  United  States 

•  See  his  letter  of  15th  Aiigufl,  J793,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Stat«,  in  the  printed  communications  from  tire  Prefident  to  the 
Congrefs. 
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were  more  dependant  on  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  thair 
Great  Britain  was  on  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  This 
will  appear  fcafcely  credible  to^  thufe  who  underhand  the 
commerce  between  the  two  countries,,,  who  recolledt,  that  it 
hipplles  us  chiefly  with  fuperfluities,  whilft  in  return  it  em¬ 
ploys  the  induftry  of  on.e  part  of  her  people,  fends  to  another 
part  the  very  bread  which  keeps  them  from  ftarving,  and 
remits  moreover,  an  annual  balance  in  fpecie  of  ten  or 
twelve  millions  of  dollars.*  It  is  true,  nevcrthe]ers,.,as  the 
debate  fhews>  that  this  was  the  language,,  however  flrange, 
of  fome  w^ho  combated  the  propofitrons. 

Nay,  what  is  hill  more- extraordinary,  it  was  maintained 
that  the  United  States,  had,  on  the  whole, little  or  no  reafon 
to  complain  of  the  footing  of  their  commerce  with  Great 
Britain  ;  although  Inch  complaints  had  prevailed  in  every 
hate,  among  every  clafs  of  citizens  ever  fince  the  year,  17S3 
and  although  the  Federal  Conhitution  had  originated  in 
t-hole  complaints,  and  had  been  ehablihied  with  the  knowit- 
view  of  redrehing  them. 

As  fuch  obj  eel  ions  could  have  little  effedl  in  convinciag 
the  judgement  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  and  hill  lefs 
that  of  the  public  at  large  ;  a  nev/  mode  ©f  ahailing.  thepro- 
politions  has  been  fubhituted.  The  American  People  love 
peace ;  and  the  cry  of  war  might  alarm  when  no  hope  remained 
ofconvincingthem,the  cry  of  war  has  accordingly  been  echo¬ 
ed  through  the  continent  with  a  loudnefs  proportioned  to  the 
emptinefs  of  the  pretext,  and  to  this  cry  has  been  added^ 
another  hiie  more  abfurd^that  the  propofitioas  would  in  the 
end,  enflave  the  United  States  to  their  allies,  and- plunge 
them  into  anarchy  and  mifery. 

It  is  very  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  tax.the  patience  of. 

*  This  balance  is  not  preeife,  but  may  be  deemed  w.ithin  the 
amount.  It  appears,  from  a  late,  and  apparently  an  office  (latement 
from.,Grea/  Britain  of  exports  and  imports  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  that  the  a6hial  balance,  in  the  year  1791, 
Wdi  thrfemiUion-s, thirty  one  tbtiufand  trwo  hundred <and  jiftcen.poundSf^ 
fourteen  and  ninepencejlerl.  and  in  the  year  iy<)^fthree  millionSftuuo 
hundred  and  thirty  one  thoufandy  and  ninety  poundSy  fenjen  Jhillings 
arid  four  penceferL.^qwdX  to  fourteen  millions  ythree  hundred  and fxty- 
thoufandy  four  hundred  and  one  dollar.  As  this  relates  to  the  trade, 
with  Great  Britain  only,  the  balance  in  our  favor  in  the  Weft  India 
trade  is  to  bededudled.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  would 
not  reduce  the  general  balance  fo  low,  as  is  above  ftated  befides,. 
that  the  balance  againft  us,  in  the  trade  with  IreUnd,  is  not  taken 
into  .he  account. 
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the  reader,  With  an 'examination  of  fuch  grofs  ahfurditics  ; 
but  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  expofe,  where  there  be  no  necefihy 
to  refute  them. 

What  were  the  Commercial  Propofitions  ?  They  diferi- 
minated  between  nations  in  treaty,  aud  nations  not  in  trea¬ 
ty,  by  an  additional  duty  on  the  manufadlures  and  trade  of 
the  latter  ;  and  they  reciprocated  the  navigation  laws  of  all 
nations,  who -excluded  the  veffeis  ef  the  United  States,  from 
common  right  of  being  ufed  in  the  trade  between  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  and  Inch  nations. 

Is  there  any  thing  here  that  could  afford  a  caufe,  or  a  pre¬ 
text  for  warto  Great  Britain  or  any  other  nation  r  If  we 
hold  at  prefent  the  rank  of  a  free  people  ;  if  we  are  no  lon¬ 
ger  colonies  of  Great  Britain ;  if  we  have  not  already  relapfed 
4i>to  fome  dependence  on  that  nation,  we  have  the  felt-evi¬ 
dent  right,  to  regulate  our  trade  according  to  our  own  will, 
and  our  own  4nteie(l,not  according  toherwill  or  her  interetf. 
This  right  can  be  denied  to  no  independent  nation.  It  has 
mot  been,  and  will  not  be  denied  to  ourfclves  by  any  opponent 
of  the  propofitions. 

If  the  propofitions  could  give  no  right  to  Great  Britain  to 
make  w'ar,  w’ould  they  have  given  any  color  to  her  for  fuch 
an  outrage  on  us  }  No  American  Citizen  will  affirm  it.  No 
firitifh  fubjedf,  who  is  a  man  of  candor,  will  pretend  it  ; 
becaufe  he  muft  know,  that  the  commercial  regulations  of 
'Great  Britain  herfelf  have  diferiminated  among  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  whenever  it  was  thought  convenient.  They  have 
diferiminated  againft  particular  nations  by  name  ;  they  have 
diferiminated,  with  refpe6l  to  particular  articles  by  name, 
•by  the  nations  producing  them,  and  by  the  places  experting 
them.  And  as  to  the  navigation  articles  propofed,  they  were 
not  only  common  to  the  other  countries  along  with  Great 
Britain  ;  but  reciprocal  between  Great  Britain  and  tlic  Uni¬ 
ted  States  :  Nay,  it  is  notorious,  that  they  fell  ffiort  of  an 
immediate  and  exadl  reciprocity  of  her  own  Navigation 
Taw'S. 

Would  any  nation  be  fo  barefaced  as  to  quarrel  with  ano¬ 
ther,  for  doing  the  fame  thing  which  (he  herfelf  lus  done  ; 
for  doing  lefs  than  fheherfelt  has  done,  towards  that  parti¬ 
cular  nation  ?  It  is  impoffible  that  Great  Britain  would  ever 
expofe  herfelf  by  fo  abfurd,  as  well  as  arrogant  a  proceed¬ 
ing.  If  fhe  really  meant  to  quarrel  wdth  this  country,  com¬ 
mon  prudence,  and  common  decency  would  preferibe  fo'jue 
otlicr  iefs  odious  pretext  for  her  hodiiity. 


It  is  the  more  aftonifhing  that  fuch  a  charge  againft  the 
propofitions  fhould  have  been  hazarded,  when  the  opinion, 
and  the  proceedings,  of  America,  on  the  fubje£lof  ©ur  own 
commercial  policy  is  reviewed. 

Whilft  the  power  over  trade,  remained  with  the  feveral 
States,  there  were  few  of  them  that  did  not  exercife  it,  on 
the  principle,  if  not  in  the  mode  of  the  commercial  propo¬ 
fitions.  The  eaftern  States  generally  paffed  laws,  either  dif- 
criminating  between  fome  foreign  nations  and  others,  or 
levelled  againft  Great  Britain  by  name.  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  did  the  fame,  fo  did  two,  if  not  three,  of  the  more 
fouthern  States.  Was  it  ever,  during  that  period, pretend¬ 
ed  at  home  or  abroad,  that  a  caufe  or  pretext  for  quarrel, 
was  given  to  Great  Britain  or  any  other  nation  r  or  w'ereour 
rights  better  underftood  at  that  time,  than  at  this,  or  more 
likely  then,  than  now,  to  command  the  refpedl  due  to 
them. 

Let  it  not  be  faid.  Great  Britain  was  then  at  peace,  flic 
is  now  at  war.  If  fhe  would  not  wantonly  attempt  to  con- 
troul  the  exercife  of  our  fovereign  rights,  when  fhe  had  no 
other  enemy  on  her  hands,  will  fhe  be  mad  enough  to  make 
the  attempt,  when  her  hands  are  fully  employed  wdth  the 
war  already  on  them  ?  Would  not  thofe  who  fay  now, 
poftpone  the  mcafures  until  Great  Britain  fhall  be  at  peace, 
be  more  ready,  and  have  more  reafon  to  fay  in  time  of  peace, 
podpone  them  until  flie  fhall  be  at  war  ;  there  will  then  be 
■no  danger  of  her  throwing  new  enemies  into  the  fcale  againft 
her. 

Nor  let  it  be  faid,  that  the  combined  powers,  would  aid 
and  ftihmlate  Great  Britain,  to  wage  an  unjuft  war  on  the 
United  States.  They  alfo  are  too  fully  occupied  with  their 
prefent  enemy,  to  wifli  for  another  on  their  hands  ;  not  to 
add,  that  two  of  thofe  powers,  being  in  treaty  with  the  U- 
nited  States,  are  favored  by  the  propofitions  ;  and  that  all 
of  them  are  well  known  to  entertain  an  habitual  jealoufy 
of  the  monopolizing  character  and  maritime  afcendency  of 
;that  nation. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  regarded  as  certain  and  conclufive 
on  this  head,  whilft  the  war  againft  France  remains  unfuc- 
cefsful,  the  United  States  are  in  no  danger,  from  any  of 
the  powers  engaged  in  it.  In  the  event  of  a  complete  over¬ 
throw  of  that  Republic,  it  is  impoifible  to  fay,  what  might 
follow.  But  if  the  heftile  views  of  the  combination,  fhould 
be  turned  towards  this  continent,  it  would  clearly  not  be,  to 
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vintlicai  i.i. .  coromercial  interefts  of  Grcat-Britain  againft  the 
commer  •  r'^hts  of  the  United  States.  The  obje6l  would  be, 
to  root  o  n  i  .■'  Crty  from  the  faccof  the  earth.  No  pretext  would 
be  w’antcd,  or  a  better  would  be  contrived,  than  any  thing  to  be 
found  ip  he  commercial  propofitions. 

On  wV  tcver  other  fide  we  view  the  clamor  againft  thefe  pro- 
pofitions,  as  inevitably  produftivc  of  war,  it  prcfents  neither 
evidence  to  juftify  it,  nor  argument  to  colour  it. 

The  allegation  ncceffarily  fuppofes,  either  that  the  friends  of 
the  plan  could  difeover  no  probability, where  its  opponents  could 
fee  a  certainty,  or  that  the  former  were  lefs  averfe  to  war,  than 
the  latter.  , 

The  firft  fuppohtion  will  not  be  dlfcuffed.  A  few  obferva- 
tions  on  the  other  may  throw  new  lights  on  the  whole  fub« 

jea. 

The  members,  in  general,  who  efpoufed  thefe  propofitions, 
have  been  conflantly  in  that  part  of  the  Congrefs,  who  have 
profeffed  with  mo  ft  zeal,  and  purfued  with  moft  fcruple,  the 
charaacriftics  of  republican  government.  They  have  adhered 
to  thefe  charaacriftics  in  defining  the  meaning  of  the  confuta¬ 
tion,  in  adjufting  the  ceremonial  of  public  proceedings,  and  in 
making  out  the  courfe  of  the  adminiftration.  They  have  mani- 
fefted,  particularly,  a  deep  conviaion  of  the  danger  to  Liberty 
and  the  Conftitution,  from  a  gradual  affumption  or  extenlion  of 
diferetionary  powers  in  the  executive  departments  ;  from  fuc- 
ceflive  augmentions  of  a  Handing  army  ;  and  from  the  perpetuity 
and  progreflion  of  public  debts  and  taxes.  They  have  been 
fometimes  reprehended  in  debate  for  an  excefs  of  caution  and 
jcaloufy  on  thefe  points.  And  the  news-papers  of  a  certain 
ftamp,  by  diflorting  and  difcolouring  this  part  of  their  conduct, 
have  painted  it  in  all  the  deformity,  which  the  moft  induftrioui 
calumny  could  devife. 

Tliofe  beft  acquainted  with  the  individuals  who  more  parti¬ 
cularly  fupported  the  propofitions,  will  be  foremoft  to  teflify, 
that  fuch  are  the  principles  which  not  only  govern  them  in  pub¬ 
lic  life,  but  which  arc  invariably  maintained  by  them  in  every 
other  fituation.  And  it  cannot  be  believed,  nor  fufpefted,  thai 
with  fuch  principles  they  could  view  war  as  lefs  an  evil  than  i: 
appeared  to  their  opponents. 

Of  all  the  enemies  to  public  liberty,  war  is,  perhaps,  the  moft 
to  be  dreaded,  becaufe  it  comprifes  and  devclopcs  the  genius  of 
every  other:  War  is  the  parent  of  armies  ;  from  thefe  proce;d 
debts  and  taxes  :  and  armies,  and  debts,  and  taxes  are  the  known 
inftruments  for  bringing  the  many  under  the  denomination  of 
the  few.  In  war,  too,  the  diferetionary  power  of  the  exc''*.)- 
tive  is  extended  ;  its  influence,  in  dealing  out  offices,  honois, 
and  emoluments,  is  multiplied  ;  and  all  the  means  of  fcducing 
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the  ^‘nds,  are  added  to  thofe  of  fubduing  tbi  force  of  the  jjeo- 
pie.  The  fame  malignant  afpeft  in  republicartirin,may  be  tr^ed 
in  the  incqualitv  of  fortunes,  and  the  opportunities  of  fraud, 
growing  out  of  a  ftate  of  war,  and  in  the  degeneracy  of  man¬ 
ners  and  of  morals,  engendered  by  both.  No  nation  coUld  pre- 
ferve  lU  freedom,  in  the  midft  of  continual  warfare. 

Thofe  truths  are  well  eftablifhed.  They  are  read  in  every 
page  which  records  the  progreifion,  from  a  lefs  arbitrary  to  a 
more  arbitrary  government,  or  the  tranfition  from  a  popular  go¬ 
vernment,  to  an  ariliocracy  or  a  monarchy. 

It  raufl  be  evident,  then,  that  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  friends 
of  the  propofitions  were  jealous  of  armies,  and  debts,  and  pre¬ 
rogative.  as  dangerous  to  a  republican  conflitution  ;  they  muft 
have  been  averfc  to  war,  as  favorable  to  armies,  and  debts,  and 

prerogative. 

The  faft  accordingly  appears  to  be,  that  they  Were  particular¬ 
ly  averfe  to  war.  They  not  only  confiderpd  the  propositions  as 
having  no  tendency  to  war,  but  preferred  iheni,  as  the  moH: 
likely  means  of  obtaining  our  objefts  without  war.  They 
thouohf,  and  thought  truly,  that  Great-Britain  was  more  vul¬ 
nerable  in  her  commerce,  than  in  her  fleets  and  armies  ;  that  Ihe 
valued  our  neccifaries  for  her  markets,  and  our  markets  for  her 
fupeiHuities,  more  than  flie  feared  our  frigates  or  our  militia  ; 
and  that  fhe  w’ould,  confequently,  be  more  ready  to  make  pro¬ 
per  conceihons  under  the  influence  of  the  former,  than  of  the 
latter  motive. 

Great-BriVain  is  a  commercial  nation.  Her  power,  as  well 
as  her  wealth,  is  derived  from  commerce.  The  American  com¬ 
merce  is  the  rnofi;  valuable  branch  fhe  enjoys.  It  is  the  more 
valuable,  not  only  as  being  of  vital  importance  to  her  in  fome 
refpc£ls,  but  of  growing  importance,  beyond  eilimate,  in  its 
general  chara£ler.  She  will  not  eafily  part  with  fuch  a  refource. 
She  will  not  raflily  hazard  it.  She  would  be  particularly  aware 
of  forcing  a  perpetuity  of  regulations,  which  not  merely  diminifh 
her  (hare,  bat  may  favor  the  rivalfhip  of  other  nations.  If  any 
thing,  therefore,  in  the  power  of  the  United  States,  could  over¬ 
came  her  pride,  her  avidity,  and  her  repugnancy  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  vvas  juflly  concluded  to  be,  not  the  fear  of  our  arms, 
which,  though  invincible  in  defence,  are  little  formidable  in  a 
war  of  offence,  but  the  fear  of  fuffering  in  the  moft  fruitful 
branch  of  her  trade,  and  of  feeing  it  dihributed  among  her 

rivals. 

If  anv  doubt  on  this  fubjc*6l  could  exift,  it  would  vanifh  on  a 
recolfetlion  of  the  condufl  of  the  Britifh  miniflry  at  the  clofe  of 
the  w'ar  in  1783.  It  is  a  faft  which  has  been  already  touched, 
and  is  as  notorious  as  it  is  inftru61,ive,  that  during  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  finding  her  commerce  with  the  United  States  abridged  or 
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endangered  bv  the  confequences  of  the  revelulion,  Great-Britaxa 
was  ready  to  purchafe  it,  even  at  the  expence  of  her  Weh-  Indies 
monopoly.  It  was  not  until  after  Ihe  began  lo  perceive  the 
weaknefs  of  the  federal  government,  the  difeord  in  the  coun- 
tcrafling  plans  of  the  ftate  governments,  and  the  interefl  fhe 
would  be  able  to  eftablifh  here,  that  fhe  ventured  on  that  fyllem 
to  which  fhe  has  lince  inflexibly  adhered.  Had  the  prefent  fe¬ 
deral  government,  on  its  fiift  eftablifhment,  done  what  it  ought 
to  have  done,  what  it  was  inftituted  for,  and  expefled  to  do,  and 
what  was  aftually  propofed  and  intended  it  fhould  do  ;  had  it 
revived  and  confirmed  the  belief  in  Great-Britain,  that  our  trade 
and  navigation  would  not  be  free  to  her  without  an  equal  and 
reciprocal  freedom  to  us,  in  her  trade  and  navigation,  we  have 
her  own  authority  for  faying,  that  fhe  would  long  fince  have 
met  us  on  proper  ground  ;  becaufe  the  fame  motives  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  bill  brought  into  the  Britdh  parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  evil  apprehended,  would  have  produced 
the  lame  conceflion,  at  leall  in  order  to  obtain  a  recall  of  the 
evil,  after  it  had  taken  place. 

The  averfion  to  war  in  the  friends  of  the  propofitions,  may  be 
traced  through  the  whole  proceedings  and  debates  of  the  feflfion. 
After  the  depredations  in  the  Wefl-Indics,  which  feemed  to  fill 
up  the  meafure  of  Britilh  aggrelTions,  they  adhered  to  their  origi- 
Dal  policy  of  purfuing  redrefs,  rather  by  commercial,  than  bv 
hoflile  operations  ;  and  with  this  view  unanimoufly  concurred 
in  the  bill  for  fufpending  importations  from  Britifh  ports  ;  a  bill 
that  was  carried  through  the  houfe  by  a  vote  of  fifty-eight  againfl; 
thirty-four.  The  friends  of  the  propofitions  appeared,  indeed, 
never  to  have  admitted,  that  Great-Britain  could  lerioufly  mean 
to  force  ^  war  with  the  United  Stales,  unlefs  in  the  event  of 
proftrating  the  French  Republic  ;  and  they  did  not  believe  that 
fiich  an  event  was  to  be  apprehended. 

Confiding  in  this  opinion,  to  which  Time  has  given  its  full 
fanftion,  they  could  not  accede  to  thofe  extraordinary  meafures, 
which  nothing  fhort  of  the  moll  obvious  and  imperious  neceflity 
could  plead  for.  They  were  as  ready  as  any,  to  fortify  our 
harbours,  and  fill  our  magazines  and  arfenals  ;  thefe  were  fafe 
and  requifite  piovifions  for  our  permanent  defence.  They  were 
ready  and  anxious  for  arming  and  preparing  our  militia  ;  that 
was  the  true  republican  bulwark  of  our  fecurity.  They  joined 
alfo  in  the  addition  of  a  regiment  of  artillery  to  the  military  eftab¬ 
lifhment.  in  order  to  complete  the  defenfive  arrangement  on  our 
caftern  frontier,  Thefe  fafts  are  on  record,  and  arc  the  proper 
anfwer  to  thofe  fhamelefs  calumnies  which  have  aflerted,  that 
the  friends  of  the  commercial  propofitions  were  enemies  lo  every 
propofition  for  the  national  fecurity. 

But  it  was  their  opponents,  not  they,  who  continually  main- 
tftincdj  that  on  a  failure  of  negociation^  it  would  be  more  eligible 
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to  fcek  rcdrefs  by  war,  than  by  commercial  regulations  ;  who 
talked  of  railing  armies,  that  might  threaten  the  neighbouring 
poffeflions  of  foreign  powers  ;  who  contended  for  delegating  to 
the  executive  the  prerogatives  of  deciding  whether  the  country 
was  at  war  or  not,  and  of  levying,  organizing,  and  calling  into 
the  field,  a  regular  army  of  ten,  fifteen,  nay,  of  TWENTY- 
JIVE  THOUSAND  men. 

It  IS  of  fome  importance  that  this  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
feflion, which  has  found  no  place  in  the  late  reviews  of  it,  fhould 
be  well  underftood.  They  who  are  curious  to  learn  the  parti¬ 
culars,  mull  examine  the  debates  and  the  votes.  A  full  narra¬ 
tive  would  exceed  the  limits  which  are  here  preferibed.  It  muft 
fuffice  to  remark,  that  the  efforts  were  varied  and  repeated  until 
the  laft  moment  of  the  feffion,  even  after  the  departure  of  a 
number  of  members  ;  forbade  new  propofitions,  much  more  a 
renewal  of  rejefted  ones  ;  and  that  the  powers  propofed  to  be 
furrrndcred  to  the  executive,  were  thofe  which  the  conffitution 
has  moft  jealoufly  appropriated  to  the  legiflature. 

The  reader  lhall  judge  on  this  fubjefl;  for  himfelf. 

The  conftitution  exprefsly  and  exclufively  vefts  in  the  legifla¬ 
ture  the  power  of  declaring  a  ftate  of  war  :  it  was  propofed,  that 
the  executive  might,  in  the  recefs  of  the  legiflature,  declare  the 
United  States  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  war. 

The  conftitution  exprefsly  and  exclufively  vefts  in  the  legifla¬ 
ture  the  power  of  raifing  armies  :  it  was  propofed,  that  in  the 
recefs  of  the  legiflature,  the  executive  might,  at  its  pleafure, 
raife  or  not  raife  an  army  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty-five  thoufand 
men. 

The  conftitution  exprefsly  and  exclufively  vefts  in  the  legifla¬ 
ture  the  power  of  creating  offices:  it  was  propofed,  that  the 
executive,  in  the  recefs  of  the  legiflature,  might  create  offices, 
as  well  as  appoint  officers  for  an  army  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty- 
five  thoufand  men. 

A  delegation  of  fuch  powers  would  have  ftruck,  not  only  at 
the  fabric  of  our  conftitution,  but  at  the  foundation  of  all  well 
organized  and  well  checked  governments. 

The  reparation  of  the  power  of  declaring  war,  from  that  of 
conducing  it,  is  wifely  contrived,  to  exclude  the  danger  of  its 
being  declared  for  the  fake  of  its  being  conclufted. 

The  reparation  of  the  power  of  raifing  armies,  from  the  power 
of  commanding  them,  is  intended  to  prevent  the  raifing  armies 
for  the  fake  of  commanding  them. 

The  feparation  of  the  power  of  creating  offices,  from  that  of 
filling  them,  is  an  effential  guard  againft  the  temptation  to  create 
offices,  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  favorites,  or  multiplying  de- 

% 

would  be  the  difference  between  the  blending  thefe 
incompatible  powers,  by  fyrrendcring  the  legiflative  part  of  them 
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into  the  hands  of  the  executive,  and  by  affuming  the  executive 
part  of  them  into  the  hands  of  the  legiflaiive  ?  In  either  cafe  the 
principle  would  be  equally  deflroyed,  and  the  confequences 
equally  dangerous.  ^ 

^  An  attempt  to  anfwer  thefe  obfervations,  by  appealing  to  the 

virtues  of  the  prefent  chief  magidrate,  and 'to  the  confidence 

jultiy  placed  in  them,  will  be  little  calculated,  either  for  his  ge- 

nume  patriotifm,  or  for  the  found  judgment  of  the  American 
10« 

The  people  ©f  the  United  States  would  not  merit  the  praife 
univerfally  ahowed  to  their  intelligence,  if  they  did  not  diftin- 
guifh  between  the  refped  due  to  the  man,  and  the  funaion, 
belonging  to  the  office.  In  expreffing  the  former,  there  is  no 
limit  or  guide,  but  the  feelings  of  the  grateful  heart.  In  decid¬ 
ing  the  latter,  they  will  conlult  the  conftitution  ;  they  will  con- 
lider  human  nature,  and,  looking  beyond  the  charaaer  of  the 

cxifting  magiftrate,  fix  their  eyes  on  the  precedent  which  muft 
delcend  to  nisfuGceffors. 

Will  it  be  more  than  truth  to  fay,  that  this  great  and  venerable 
name  is  too  often  affumed  for  what  cannot  recommend  itfelf,  and 
for  what  there  is  Richer  proof  nor  probability,  that  its  fanaicn 
can  be  claimed  ?  Do  arguments  fail  ?  Is  the  public  mind  to  be 
encountered  There  are  not  a  few  ever  ready  to  invoke  the 
name  of  Waffimgton  ;  to  garnifh  their  heretical  doarincs  with 
his  virtues,  and  feafon  their  unpalletable  m^afures  with  his 
ho2)itality.  Thofe  who  take  this  liberty,  will  not,  however,  be 
miftaken  ;  his  trueft  friends  will  be  the  laft  to  fport  with  his  in- 
fluence,  above  all,  for  eleaioneering  purpofes.  And  it  is  but  a 
fair  fufpicion,  that  they  who  draw  mofl  largely  on  that  fund, 
are  haftenmg  fafteft  to  bankruptcy  in  their  own.  As  vain  would 
be  the  attempt  to  explain  away  fuch  alarming  attacks  on  the 
conftitution,  by  pleading  the  difficulty,  in  fome  cafes,  of  draw¬ 
ing  a  line  between  the  different  departments  of  power  •  or  bv 
recurring  to  the  little  precedents  which  may  have  crept  in  at 
urgent  or  unguarded  moments,  ^  * 

U  cannot  b=  denied,  that  there  may,  in  certain  cafes,  be  a 
difficulty  m  diftinguiihingthe  exaa  boundary  between  leEiddtive 

Tvu'T  Pu  T"  ’  conftitution, 

f„-7t  *’*«  endeavors  to  lelTen  or  avoid  the  difficulty, 

will  eafily  be  known  from  him  who  labours  to  encreafe  the  ol- 

icurity,  tn  order  to  remove  the  conftitutional  land-marks  with- 
out  notice, 

precedents  may  be  found,  where 
pntl  Reparation  between  thefe  powers  has  not  been  fuffici- 

ru  ^  improper  latitude  of  diferetion  parti-  . 

or  allowed,  to  the  executive  depart- 
iments.  But  what  does  this  prove  ?  That  the  line  ought  to  be 
konfidered  as  imaginary  ;  that  conftitutional  organization  of 
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powers  ought  to  lofe  their  effeft  ?  No — It  proves  with  how 
much  deliberation  precedents  ought  to  be  eftablifhed,  and  with 
how  much  caution  arguments  from  them  ihould  be  admitted.  It 
may  furnirh  another  criterion,  alfo,  between  the  real  and  often- 
fible  friend  of  conftitutional  liberty.  The  firft  will  be  as  vigilant 
in  relifting,  as  the  laft  will  be  in  promoting  the  growth  of  in- 
confiderate  or  inftdious  precedents,  into  eftabliftied  encroach¬ 
ments. 

The  next  charge  to  be  examined,  is  the  tendency  of  the  pro-* 
pofitions  to  degrade  the  United  States  into  French  colonies. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  argue  againft  iuppofitions  -made  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  it  will,  fo  it  IS  happily  irnpoffible  to  impofe  on  the  good 
I'enfe  of  this  country,  by  arguments  which  reft  on  fuppofitions 
only.  In  the  prefent  queftion  it  is  firft  luppoled,  that  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  lelf-evident  and  fovereign  right  of  regulating  trade, 
after  the  example  of  all  independent  nations,  and  that  of  tha 
example  of  Great-Britain  towards  the  United  States,  would  in-* 
evitably  involve  the  United  States  in  a  .war  with  Great  Britain, 
It  is  then  fuppofed,  that  the  other  combined  powers,  though 
fome  of  them  be  favored  by  the  regulations  propofed,  and  all  of 
them  be  jealous  of  the  maritime  predominance  of  Great  Britain, 
would  fupport  the  wrongs  of  Great  Britain  againft  the  rights  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  laftly  fuppofed,  that'  our  allies  (the 
Trench}  in  the  event  of  fuccefs  in  eftablifliing  their  own  liber¬ 
ties,  which  they  owe  to  our  example,  would  be  willing,  as  well 
as  able,  to  rob  us  of  ours,  which  they  affifted  us  in  obtaining  ; 
and  that  lo  malignant  is  their  difpolition  on  this  head,  that  we 
fhould  not  be  (pared,  even,  if  embarked  in  a  war  againft  her  own 
enemy.  To  finilh  the  pitlure,  it  is  intimated,  that  .in  the  cha- 
ratfer  of  allies,  v,’e  are  the  more  expofed  to  this  danger,  from  the 
fecret  and  hoftile  ambition  of  France. 

It  wnll,  not  be  expected,  that  any  formal  refutation  fhould  ba 
wafted  on  ablurdities  which  anfwer  themfelves.  None  but  thofe 
who  have  furrendered,  their  reafoning  faculties  to  the  evidences 
of  their  prejudices,  will  liften  to  fuggeftions  implying,  that  the 
freeft  nation  in  Europe  is  the  baleft  people  on  the  face  of'  the 
earth  :  that  inftead  of  the  friendly  and  feftive  fympathy  indulged 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  they  ought  to  go  into  mourn-  > 
ing  ai  every  triumph  of  the  French  arms  ;  that  inftead  of  re-?  j 
garding  the  French  revolution  as  a  bleffing  to  mankind,  and  a  j 
bulwark  to  their  own,  they  ought  to  anticipate  its  fuccefs  as  of  j 
all  events  the  moft  formidable  to  their  liberty  and  fovereignty  j 
and  that,  calculaling  on  the  political  connexion  with  that  nati¬ 
on,  as  the  fource  of  additional  danger  from  its  enmity  and  its 
.ufurpation,  the  nift  favorable  moment  ought  to  be  feized  for 
putting  an  end  to  it. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  diTmifs  this  fubjefl,  however,  without  refle(fl- 
ing,  with  grief  and  furpriae,  on  the  readinefs  with  which  many 
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lnuBcli  into  fpeculations  unfriendly  to  the  ftruggles  of  France, 
and  regardlefs  of  the  interefling  relations  in  which  that  country 
ftands  to  this.  They  feem  to  be  more  ftruclc.  with  every  circurrj- 
ftance  that  can  be  made  a  topic  of  reproach,  cr  of  chimerical 
apprehenfions,  than  with  all  the  fplendid  objefts  which  are  vifi- 
ble  through  the  gloom  of  a  revolution.  But- if  there  be  an 
American  who  can  fee,  without  benovolent  joy,  the  profpefts 
of  that  liberty  to  which  he  owes  his  own  happinefs,  intereft,  at 
leaft,  ought  to  find  a  place  in  his  calculations  :  And  if  he  can¬ 
not  enlarge  his  views  to  the  influence  of  the  fucceffes  and  friend- 
(hip  of  France,  or  our  fafety  as  a  nation,  and  particularly  as  a 
republic,  how  can  he  be  infenfible  to  the  benefits  prefented  to 
the  United  States  in  her  commerce  ?  The  French  markets  con- 
fume  more  of  our  befi:  produftions,  than  are  confumed  by  any 
other  nation.  If  a  balance  in  fpecie  be  as  favorable  as  is  ufually 
fuppofed,  the  fum  which  fupplies  the  immenfe  drains  of  our 
fpecie,  is  derived  alio  from  the  fame  fource,  more  than  from  any 
other.  And  in  the  great  and  precious  article  of  navig:»tion,  the 
lhare  of  American  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  with  theFrench 
dominions,  gives  to  that  trade  a  diftinguifhed  value  ;  as  well  to 
that  part  of  the  union  which  mofi.  depends  on  fhips  and  feamen 
for  its  profperity,  as  to  that  which  moft  requires  them  for  its 
protc<ffion. 

Whenever  thefe  confiderations  (hall  have  their  full  weight, 
which  a  calm  review  will  not  fail  to  allow  them,  none  will  won¬ 
der  more  than  the  mercantile  clafs  of  citizens  themfelves,  that 
whilfl  they  fo  anxioufly  wait  ftipulations  from  Great  Britain, 
which  are  always  within  our  command,  fo  much  indifference 
fhould  be  felt  to  thofe  more  important  privileges  in  the  trade  of 
France,  which,  if  not  fecured  by  a  feafonable  improvement  of 
the  commercial  treaty  with  her,  may  poffibly  be  forever  lofh 
to  us. 

Among  the  afperfions  propagated  againfl;  the  friends,  and  the 
merits  arrogated  by  the  opponents,  of  the  commercial  propofi- 
tions,  much  ufe  has  been  made  of  the  envoy-fhip  extraordinary 
to  Great  Britain,  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  former  was 
averfe  to  the  meafure,  on  account  of  its  pacific  tendency  ;  and 
that  it  was  embraced  by  the  latter,  as  the  proper  fubftitutc  for  all 
commercial  opeiations  on  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  It  is  to 
be  remembered, 

1.  That  this  meafure  originated  wholly  with  the  executive, 

2,  That  the  oppofition  to  it  in  the  fenate  (as  far  as  the  public 
have  any  knowledge  of  it)  was  made,  not  to  the  meafure  of  ap¬ 
pointing  an  envoy  extraordinary,  but  to  the  appointment  of  the 
chief  juftice  of  the  United  States  for  that  fervice. 

4.  That  the  houfe  of  reprefcnlativcs  never  gave  any  opinion 
on  the  occafion,  and  that  no  opinion  appears  to  have  been  cx- 
preffed  in  debate  by  any  individual  of  that  houfe,  which  can  be 
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tortured  Into  a  difapprobation  of  the  meafure,  on  account  of  its 
pacific  tendency. 

4,  That  the  meafure  did  not  take  place  until  the  commercial 
propofitions  had  received  all  the  oppofition  that  could  be  given 
to  them. 

5.  That  there  is  no  fpark  of  evidence,  that  if  the  envoy-fhip 
had  never  taken  place,  or  been  thought  of,  the  opponents  of  the 
propofitions  would  have  concurred  in  any  commercial  meafures 
whatever,  even  after  the  Weft-India  fpoliations  had  laid  in  their 
full  claim  to  the  public  attention. 

But  it  may  be  fairly  aiked  ofthofe  who  oppofed  fiift  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Pro  politio  ns,  and  then  the  Non-Importation  bill,  and  who  reft 
their  jullification  on  the  appointment  of  an  envoy  extraordinary; 
wherein  lay  the  inconfiftency  between  thefe  Legillative  and  Execu¬ 
tive  plans  7 

Was  it  thought  heft  to  appeal  to  the  Voluntary  Juftice,  or  liberal 
policy  ot  Great  Britain,  and  to  thefe  only  ?  This  was  not  certainly 
the  cafe  with  thofe,  who  oppoled  the  Commercial  Appeals  to  the 
intereft  and  the  apprehenfion  of  Great  Britain  ;  B;^caufe  they  were 
the  moft  zealous  for  appealing  to  her  fears,  by  military  preparations 
and  menaces.  If  thefe  had  any  meaning,  they  avowed  that  Great 
Britain  was  not  to  be  brought  to  reafon,  other  wife  than  by  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  injuring  herfelf.  And  fuch  being  her  difpofition,  (he  would, 
cfcourfe,  be  moft  influenced  by  meafures,  of  which  the  compara¬ 
tive  operation  would  be  moft  againft  her.  Whether  that  would  be 
apprehended  from  meafures  of  the  one,  or  the  other  kind  will  eafily 
be  decided.  But  in  every  view,  it  fear  was  a  proper  auxiliary  to 
negociation,  the  appeal  to  it  in  the  Commercial  Meafures  propof- 
€-d,  could  not  be  inconfiftent  with  the  Envoy  (hip.  The  inconfiften¬ 
cy  belongs  to  the  reafoning  of  thofe  who  would  pronounce  it  pro¬ 
per  and  effectual  to  fay  to  Great-Britain,  do  us  juftice,  or  vve  will 
feize  on  Canada,  though  the  lots  will  be  trifling  to  you,  whilft  the 
colt  will  be  immenfe  to  us;  and  fo  pronounce  it  improper  and  in- 
effecftual  to  fay  to  Great-Britain,  do  us  juftice,  or  you  will  fuffer  a 
wound,  where  you  will  moft  of  all  feel  it,  in  a  branch  of  your 
commerce,  which  feeds  one  part  of  your  dominions,  and  fends  an¬ 
nually  to  the  other,  a  balance  in  fpecie  of  more  than  ten  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  opponents  of  the  commercial  meafures  may  be  alked, 
in  the  next  place,  to  what  caufe  the  iffue  of  the  envoy- fhip,  if 
fuccelsful,  ought  to  be  aferibed  ? 

Will  it  have  the  pure  effed:  of  a  benevolent  and  conciliatory 
difpofiiion  in  Great  Britain  towards  the  United  States?  This  1 
will  hardly  be  pretended  by  her  warmed  admirers  and  advocates,  ! 
It  is  difproved  by  the  whole  tenor  of  her  condud  ever  fince  we  i 
were  an  independent  and  republican  nation.  Had  this  cordial  I 
^ftpofiticn,  or  even  a  difpofition  to  do  us  juftice,  been  really  ;• 
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felt ;  the  delay  would  not  have  been  fpun  out  to  fo  late  a  day. 
The  moment  would  rather  have  been  chofen,  when  we  were  Icaft 
in  condition,  to  vindicate  our  interefl,  by  united  councils  and 
perfevering  efforts.  The  motives  then  would  have  been  ftrong- 
eft,  and  the  merit  mod  confpicuous.  Inftead  of  this  honorable 
and  prudent  courle,  it  has  been  the  vigilant  ftudy  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  to  take  all  poflible  advantage  of  our  embarraffments  ;  nor 
has  the  lead  inclination  been  fhewn  to  relax  her  fydem,  except 
at  the  crifis  in  1783,  already  mentioned,  when,  not  forefeeing 
thefe  embarradments,  fhe  was  alarmed  for  her  commerce  with, 
the  United  States. 

Will  the  fuccefs  be  afcribeable  to  the  refpeftpaid  to  that  coun¬ 
try  by  the  meafure,  or  to  the  talents  and  addrefs  of  the  envoy. 

Such  an  explanation  of  the  fa6l,  is  ablolutcly  precluded  by  a 
feries  of  other  fa6ls. 

Soon  after  the  peace,  Mr.  Adams,  the  prefent  Vice  Prefident 
of  the  United  States,  was  oppointed  Minidcr  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Britifh  Court.  The  mcafurc  was  more  refpe£iful  as  no  mu-  / 
tual  arrangement  had  been  premifed  between  the  two  countries, 
nor  any  intimation  received  from  Great  Britain,  that  the  civility 
Ihould  be  returned  ;  nor  was  the  civility  returned  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  refidence.  The  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated,  and  the  United  States,  through  him,  his  protrafled  exer¬ 
tions,  and  the  mortifying  inefficacy  of  them,  are  too  much  in 
the  public  remembrance  to  need  a  rehearfal. 

This  firfl  cflay  on  the  temper  of  Great  Britain,  towards  the 
United  States,  was  prior  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Federal  Con- 
ftilution.  The  important  change  produced  in  our  fituation  by 
this  event,  led  to  another  effay,  which  is  not  unknown  to  the 
public.  Although  in  ftriftnefs,  it  might  not  unrcafonably  have 
been  expefted,  after  what  had  been  done  in  the  inflance  of  Mr. 
Adams,  that  the  advance  towards  a  diplomatic  accommodation 
fhould  then  have  come  from  Great  Biitain.  Mr.  G.  Morris  was 
made  an  agent  for  feeling  her  pulfe,  and  foothing  her  pride,  a 
fecond  time.  The  hiftory  of  his  operations  is  not  particularly 
known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  repetition  of  the  ad¬ 
vance,  produced  no  fenfiblc  change  on  her  difpohtion  towards 
us,  much  lefs  any  aftual  compliance  with  our  jufl  cxpecfaiions 
and  demands.  The  moft  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  it  was,  after  a 
confiderable  interval,  followed  bythe  miflion  of  Mr,  Hammond 
to  the  United  States,  who,  as  it  is  faid,  however  refufed,  not- 
withftanding  the  long  refidence  of  Mr.  Adams  at  the  court  of 
London,  without  a  return  of  the  civility,  to  commit  the  dignity 
of  his  mafter,  until  the  moft  explicit  affurances  were  given, 
that  Mr.  Pinckney  fhould  immediately  counterplace  him. 

The  miflion  of  this  laft  refpcdtable  citizen,  forms  a  third  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  juftice  and  good  will  of  the  Britifh  Government,  on 
the  fubjefts  between  the  two  countries.  His  negociations  on  that 
fide  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  thofe  through  Mr,  Hammond  on 
his,  having  been  laid  before  the  Congrefs,  and  printed  lor  geoe 


neral  information,  will  rpcak  for  themfelves.  It  will- only  be 
rernarkecl,  that  they  terminated  here  in  the  difclofurc,  tnat  Mr. 
Hammond  had  no  authority,  either  to  adjuft  the  differences 
conneded  with  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  or  to  concur  in  any  Iblid 
arrangements,  for  reciprocity  in  Commerce  and  Navigation  ;  and 
that  in  Great  Britain,  they  terminated  in  the  convifcfion  of  Mr, 
Pinckney,  that  nothing  was  to  be  ex  peeled  from  the  voluntary 
juilice  or  policy  of  that  country,  and  in  his  advice,  before  quot¬ 
ed,  of  Commcrdal  Regulations^  as  the  bed  means  for  obtaining  a 
compliance  with  ourjufl  claims. 

All  who  weigh  thefe  fadls  with  candor,  will  join  in  concUid- 
ing,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  envoy fhip  muft  be  otherwife  explain¬ 
ed,  than  by  the  operation  of  diplomatic  compliments,  or  of  per- 
fonal  talents. 

To  what  caufes  then  will  the  United  States  be  truly  indebted, 
fur  any  favorable  refult  to  the  envoyfhip. 

Every  well-informed  and  unprejudiced  mind,  will  anfvver,  to 
the  following  : 

The  rpirit  of  America,  expreffed  by  the  vote  of  the  Houfe 
of  Reprefentatives,  on  the  fuLjeblof  the  Commercial  Propofiti- 
ons,  by  the  large  majority  of  that  houfe  (overruled by  thecafling 
voice  in  the  Senutf-)  in  favor  of  the  non-importation  bill,  and  by 
the  ail  laying  an  embargo.  Although  thefe  proceedings  v/ould, 
doubtiefs,  have  been  more  officious,  if  the  two  former  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  lanclion  of  laws,  and  if  the  lafl  had  not  been  fo  foon 
repealed  yet  they  mud  have  had  no  little  dfebl,  as  warnings 
to  the  Brhifh  government ;  that  if  her  obdinacy  take  away  the 
lad  pretext  from  the  opponents  of  fuch  meafures,  it  might  be 
jmpoffibie  to  divide  or  rniflead  our  public  councils  with  refpedt 
to  them  in  future. 

There  is  no  room  to  pretend,  that  her  relaxation  in  this  cafe, 
if  fhe  fhould  relax,  will  be  the  elfeil,  not  of  thofe  proceedings, 
but  of  the  ultimate  defecl  of  them;  former  defeats  of  a  like  poli¬ 
cy,  had  repeatedly  taken  place,  and  are  known  to  have  produc¬ 
ed,  indead  of  relaxation,  a  more  confirmed  perfeverance  on  the 
part  of  Great-Britair,  Under  the  old  confederation,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  had  not  the  power  over  commerce  :  of  that#fituation 
fire  took  advantage.  The  new'  government  which  contained 
the  power,  did  not  evince  the  will  to  exert  it;  of  that  fituation 
fire  Itill  took  the  advantage.  Should  die  yield  then  at  the  pre- 
fent  jundture  ?  The  problem  ought  not  to  be  folved,  without 
prefuming  her  to  be  fatisfied  by  what  has  lately  palled — that  the 
United  States  have  now,  not  only  the  power,  but  the  will  to 
exert  it. 

That  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  embargo,  is  certain,  as 
well  ii'om  tlie  known  affidavit  of  that  meafure  in  the  Wert:  Indies  as 
/rom  the  adiniflion  of  the  Wert  India  planters  in  their  late  petition 
to  th- King  f.tnd  Council  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  reafoning  is  Hiovt  and  conclafive;  in  the  year  1783, when 
Great  Imtain  apprehended  Commercial  Rcllritlions  from  the 
United  States,  fhe  was  difpofed  to  concede  and  to  accomodate. 
From  tj'ie  year  1783  to  the  year  1794.  when  fhe  apprehended  no 
Commercial  Reltrictions,  (he  fliewed  no  diipofuion  to  concede  or  to 
accommodate.  In  the  year  1794,  when  alarming  evidence  was  g'v- 
en  of  the  danger  of  Commercial  Reflridlions,  fhe  did  concede  and 
accommodate. 

If  any  thing  can  have  weakened  the  operation  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  above  referred  to  on  the  Britifh  government,  it  mufl  be  the 
laboured  and  vehement  attempts  of  their  opponents  to  fhow,that 
the  United  States  had  little  to  demand,  and  every  thing  to  dread, 
from  Great  Britain  •,  that  the  commerce  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  was  more  effential  to  us,  than  to  her  ;  that  our  citizens 
would  be  lefs  w'illing  than  her  fubjefls  to  bear,  and  our  govern-  . 
ment  Icfs  able  than  hers  to  enforce  rcftricllons  or  iniertuptions 
of  it.  In  a  word,  that  vve  were  more  dependent  on  her,  than  fhe 
was  on  us  ;  and,  therefore,  ought  to  court  her  adt  to  withdraw 
from  us  her  fupplies,  though  chiefly  luxuries,  inflead  of  threat¬ 
ening  to  withdraw  from  her  our  fupplies,  though  moflly  necef- 
faries. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  the  indlfcretion  or  the  fallacy  of 
fuch  arguments  be  the  more  remarkable  feature  in  them.  Alt 
that  can  be  hoped  is,  that  an  antidote  to  their  mifehievous  ten¬ 
dency  in  Great  Britain  may  be  found  in  the  confeioufnefs  there¬ 
of,  the  errors  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  the  contempt 
which  they  will  be  known  to  have  excited  in  this  country'. 

The  other  caufe  w’ill  be,  the  poflure  into  which  Europe  has 
been  thrown,  by  the  w'ar  with  France,  and  particularly  by  (he 
campaign  of  1794.  The  combined^rmies  have  every  where 
felt  the  fuperior  valour,  difeipline,  and  refources  of  their  repub¬ 
lican  enemies.  Pruffia,  after  heavy  and  perfidious  draughts  on 
the  Britifh  treafury,  has  retired  from  the  common  flandard,  to 
contend  with  new  dangers  peculiar  to  herfelf.  Auftria,  worn 
out  in  unavailing  refiftance,  her  arms  difgraced,  her  treafure 
exhauflcQ,  and  her  vafTals  difeontented,  feeks  her  laft  confola- 
tion  on  the  fame  fource  of  Britifh  fubfidy.  The  Dutch,  inltead 
of  continuing  their  proportion  of  aids  for  the  w'ar,  have  their 
whole  faculties  turned  over  loFrancc.  Spain,  with  all  her  wealth 
and  all  her  pride,  is  palfied  in  every  nerve,  and  forced  to  lafl 
reforts  of  royalty,  to  a  reduftion  of  falaries  and  penfions,  and  to 
the  hoards  of  fuperftition.  Great  Britain  herfelf  has  leen  her 
military  glory  eclipfed,  her  projefls  confounded,  her  hopes 
blaflcd,  her  marine  threatened,  Iter  refources  overcharged,  and 
her  government  in  danger  of  lofing  its  energy,  by  the  defpolic 
excufesinto  which  it  has  been  overftrained. 

IF,  under  fuch  circumflances,  fhe  does  not  abandon  herfelf  to 
apathy  and  defpair,  it  is  becaufe  fire  finds  her  credit  flill  alive, 
and  in  that  credit  fees  fome  poffibility  of  making  terms  with 
mh fortune.  But  w'hat  is  the  bafis  of  that  credit  ?  Her  com- 
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irterce.  And  what  is  ihemoft  valuable  remnant  of  that  refburce? 
The  commerce  with  the  U.  States.  Will  fherifk  this  belt  part 
of  her  laft  refource,by  perfevering  in  herfelfifli  and  unjuR  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  ? 

Time  will  gjve  a  final  anfv/er  to  this  queftion.  All  that  can 
be  now  pronounced  is,  that  if,  on  the  awful  precipice  to  whichG, 
Britain  is  dr  wn,  fhe  will  open  neither  her  eyes  to  her  danger, 
nor  her  heart  to  her  duty,  her  charafter  muft  be  a  greater  con- 
traR  to  the  piflure  of  it  drawn  by  the  opponents  of  the  com- 
me;cial  meafures,  than  could  have  eafily  been  imagined.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  fhe  fhould  relent,  and  confult  her  reafon,  the 
change  will  be  accounted  for  by  her  profpe6ls  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  atlantic,  and  the  countenance  exhibited  on  this,  without 
fuppofing  her  charafter  to  vary,  in  a  fingle  feature,  from  the 
view  of  it  entertained  by  the  friends  of  fuch  meafures. 

That  the  rifing  fpirit  of  America,  and  the  fucceffes  of  France, 
will  have  been  the  real  caufes  of  any  favorable  terms  obtained 
by  the  mifiion  of  Mr.  Jay,  cannot  be  controverted.  Had  the 
fame  forbearance,  which  was  tried  for  ten  years  on  the  part  of 
•the  United  States,  been  continued  ;  an^  had  the  combined 
powers  proceeded  in  the  vifturious  career  which  has  fignalized 
the  French  arms  ;  under  this  reverfe  of  circumftances,  the  moft 
bigotted  Englifhman  will  be  afiiamed  to  fay,  that  any  relaxing 
change  in  the  policy  of  his  government,  was  to  be  hoped  for  by 
the  United  Stales. 

Such  are  the  refle£lions  w'hich  occur  on  the  fuppofitioo  of  a 
fuccefsful  iffue  to  the  envoy  fhip.  Should  it  unhappily  turn 
out,  that  neither  the  new  countenance  prefented  by  America, 
nor  the  adverle  fortunes  o^reat  Britain,  can  bend  the  latter  to 
a  reafonable  accommodation,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  enquire, 
what  w'ill  probably  be  the  evidence  furnifhed  by  the  friends  and 
zdverfaries  of  commercial  meafures,  with  refpeft  to  their  com¬ 
parative  attachments  to  peace  ?* 

If  any  regard  be  pa:d  to  confiRency,  thofe  who  oppofed  all 
fuch  meafures  mult  be  for  an  inllant,  ri^ifort  to  arms.  Widi  them 
there  was  no  alternative,  but  negociation  or  war.  Their  language 
was,  let  us  try  the  former,  biu  be  prepared  for  the  latter ;  if  the  olive 
branch  fail,  let  the  fword  vindicate  our  rights,  as  it  has  vindicated 
the  rights  of  other  nations.  A  real  war  is  both  more  honorable  and 
more  eligible  than  commercial  regulations.  In  thefe  G.  B.  is  an 
overmatch  for  us. 

On  tlie  other  fide,  the  friends  of  commercial  meafures,  if  confid¬ 
ent,  will  prefer  thefe  meafures,  as  an  intermediate  experiment  be¬ 
tween  negociation  and  war.  They  will  peififi  in  their  language, 
that  Great-Britain  is  more  dependent  on  us,  than  we  are  on  her; 
that  this  has  ever  been  the  American  fentiment,  and  is  the  true  bafis 
of  American  policy ;  that  war  fhould  not  be  reforted  to,  till  every 

^  When  this  was  written^  the  refidt  of  Mr*  Jeiy's  'm^jjion  uas 
wholly  unknown. 
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thing  (hort  of  war  has  been  tried ;  that  if  Great*Br:tain  be  invulner¬ 
able  to  onr  attacks,  it  is  in  her  fleets  and  armies  ;  that  if  the  United 
States  bring  her  to  reafon  at  all,  the  fureft  as  well  as  the  cheapeft 
means,  will  be  a  judicious  fyftern  of  commercial  operations ;  that 
here  the  United  &ates  are  unqiiellionably  an  overmatch  for  Great- 
Britain. 

It  muft  be  the  ardent  prayer  of  all,  that  the  occafion  may  not  hap¬ 
pen  for  fuch  a  teft  of  the  confiflency  and  the  diipofition  of  thofe 
whole  counfels  were  lb  materially  difterent  on  the  liibje^  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  vindication  ol  our  rights;  Ihould  it  be  othei wife  ordainedf 
the  public  juflice  w'ill  pronounce  on  which  ltde,  the  politics  were 
moll  averle  to  war,  and  moft  anxious  for  every  pacific  effort,  that 
might  at  the  fame  time  be  an  efficient  one,  in  preference  to  that  lalf 
and  dreadful  refort  of  injured  nations. 

There  remains  two  iubjeds  belonging  to  the  feffion  of  Congrels 
under  review,  on  each  of  which  fome  comments  are  made  (proper) 
by  the  mifreprefentations  w^hich  have  been  propagated. 

The  firft  is,  The  naval  armament. 

The  lecond.  The  new  taxes  then  eftabliflted. 

As  to  the  firfl,  it  appears  from  the  debates  and  other  accounts,  to 
have  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  meafure,  that  fix  frigates  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  four  guns,  to  be  llationed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mediterranean,  would  be  fufficient  to  protect  the  American  trade 
againfl  the  Algerine  pirates;  that  fuch  a  force  w'ould  not  coft  more 
than  fix  hundred  thoufand  dollars,  including  an  out-fet  ol  (lores  and 
provifions  for  fix  months,  and  might  be  built  in  time  to  take  their 
nation  by  July  or  Augull  lad ;  that  the  expence  of  this  armament 
would  be  fully  juftified  by  the  importance  of  our  trade  to  the  foiuli 
ot  Europe ;  that  without  fuch  a  protedlion,  the  w'hole  trade  of  the 
Atlantic  would  be  expofed  to  depredation  ;  nay,  that  the  American 
coall  might  not  efcape  the  enterprifing  avarice  of  thefe  roving  Bar¬ 
barians  ;  that  fuch  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  was 
particularly  due  to  the  unfortunate  citizens  already  groaningin  chains 
and  pining  in  defpair,  as  ^YeIl  as  to  thofe  who  might  otheiwife  be 
involved  in  the  fame  fate.  Other  confiderations  of  lefs  influence 
may  have  entered  into  the  decifion  on  the  fame  fide. 

On  the  other  fide,  it  was  faid,  that  the  force  was  infufficient  for 
theobje<d;  that  the  expence  would  be  greater  than  was  cflimated  ; 
that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  expence,  which  could  be  affarded  for 
the  proteftion  of  any  branch  of  trade  ;  that  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  annual  trade,  export  and  import  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  appeared 
from  audientic  documents  not  to  exceed  three  and  an  half  millions  of 
dollars,-*  that  the  profit  only,  on  this  amount,  was  to  be  compared 
with  the  expence  of  the  frigates;  that  if  the  American  veffels  engaged 
in  thofe  channels,  fliould  give  place  to  veflels  at  peace  with  Algiers, 

*  It  appears  by  a  late  official  document,  that  the  amount  of  the 
trade  lince  that  period  has  confiderably  incrcafed  in  value;  but  it 
may  be  remarked,  tliat  in  the  fame  ratio,  the  motives  to  renew  the 
protection,  have  been  firengthened  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
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they  would  repair  to  the  channels  quitted  by  the  latter  veffels ;  fo 
that  it  would  be  rather  a  change  than  a  lofs  of  employment  that 
the  other  diilant  branches  of  our  trade,  would  be  little  atfedfed  and 
our  own  coafi  not  at  all ;  that  the  frigates,  at  fo  great  a  diilance  on  a 
turbulent  fea,  would  be  expofed  to  danger,  as  well  as  attended  with 
expences, not-  to  be  calculated;  and  it  ftationed  where  intended, 
would  leave  our  trade  up  the  Mediterranean  as  unproteded  as  it  is  at 
prefent.  That  in  addition  to  thefe  conhderations,the  frigates  would 
not  be  ready  by  the  time  hated,  nor  probably  until  the  war,  and  the 
occafion  would  be  over  ;  that  if  the  removal  of  the  Portugueie  fqua- 
dron  from  the  blockade  really  proceeded,  as  was  alledged  from 
GrCat-Biitain,  flae  would,  under  Ibme  pretext  or  other,  contrive  to 
defeat  the  object  of  the  frigates;  that  if  Great-Biitain  was  not  at  the 
bottom  of  the  meafure,  the  intereft  which  Portugal  had  in  our  trade, 
which  fupplies  het  with  the  necellaries  of  life,  would  ibon  rellove  the 
protedfion  [he  had  withdrawn ;  that  it  would  be  more  effedfual  as- 
well  as  cheaper,  to  concert  arrangements  with  Portugal,  by  which 
the  United  States  would  be  lubjet^ed  to  an  equitable  (hare  only,  in- 
ftead  of  taking  on  themfelves  the  whole  of  the  burden ;  that  as  to  our 
unfortunate  citizens  in  captivity,  the  frigates  could  nei.ther  be  in  time 
nor  of  force,  to  relieve  them  ;  that  money  alone  could  do  this,  and 
that  a  fufrlcient  fum  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  purpofe :  that  it 
was'moreover  to  be  confidered,  that  if  there  were  any  dirpofition  in 
Great-Bi  itain,  to  be  initiated  imo  a  war  with  us,  or  to  feek  an  occa¬ 
fion  for  it ;  thofe,  who  on  other  queftions  had  taken  that  ground  of 
argument,  ought  to  be  particularly  aware  of  danger,  from  the  col- 
Jifion  of  naval  armaments,  within  the  fphere  of  Britilh  jealoufy,  and 
in  the  way  perhaps  of  a  favorite  objedl. 

No  undue  blame  is  meant  to  be  thrown  on  thofe,  who  did  not 
yield  to  tills  realoning,  Irowever  conclufive  it  may  now  appear. — 
The  vote  in  favor  of  the  meafure  was  indeed  fo  checquered,  that  it 
eannoteven  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  party.  It  is  bin  juhice  at 
the  fame  time,  to  thofe  who  oppofed  the  meafure,  to  remark,  that 
inflead  of  the  frigates  being  at  their  deflined  (lation  in  July  or  Aiigiift 
iaft,  the  keel  of  one  only  was  laid  in  December ;  the  timber  for  the 
reft  being  then  in  the  foreft,  and  the  whole  of  the  prefent  year  dat¬ 
ed  to  be  necefiary  for  their  completion  ;  that  confequently  h  is  near¬ 
ly  certain  now,  they  will  not  be  in  fervice,  before  the  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope  will  be  over, and  that  in  the  mean  time  it  has  turned  out  as 
it  was  foretold,  that  Portugal  has  felt  fufficient  motives  to  renew 
the  blockade  ;  fo  that  if  the  frigates  had  been  adapted  to  the  origin¬ 
al  objed,  they  would  not  be  re  quired  for  it,  more  efuecially,  as  it 

♦  It  may  be  added,  that  the  original  eftimate  and  appropriation 
for  the  annual  Tupport  of  the  frigates,  was  two  hundred  and  forly- 
frven  thoufand,  nine  hundred  dollars  only  ;  whereas  the  fuiii  re¬ 
quired  at  the -lad  feffiofT,  by  the  Secretary  of  W.-r,  for  fix  months 
fupport,  in  rlie  year  1795,  is  two  Inindred  twenty. four  thoufand 
feven  luindred  and  fifty-four  dollars  ;  making  the  annual  fupport 
four  hundred  forty-nine  thoufand,  five  hundred  and  eight  dollars. 
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has  likewife  turned  out  according  to  anorhcr  anticipation,  that  mo¬ 
ney  wouM  alone  be  the  agent  for  reftorlng  the  captive  exiles  to  their 
freedom  and  their  country. 

It  may  poffibly  be  faid,  that  the  frigates,  though  not  neceflary  or 
proper  for  the  fervice  firit  contemplated,  may  uiefully  be  applied  to 
the  lecurity  ofour  coafts,  againft  Pirates,  Privateers,  and  Smugglers. 
This  is  a  diflindf  queftion.  The  foie  and  avowed  objedt  of  the  na¬ 
val  armament  was  the  proteftion  of  our  trade  againlf  the  Algerines. 
To  thaiobjed  the  force  is  appropriated  by  the  law  itfelf.  The  Pre- 
ident  can  apply  it  to  no  other  :  If  any  other  now  prefents  itlelf,  it 
may  fairly  be  now  di feuded,  but  as  it  was  not  the  objed  then,  the 
meahire  cannot  be  teded  by  it  now.  If  there  be  fufficiem  reafons  of 
any  fort  for  fuch  a  naval  eftablidiment,  thofe  who  difapproved 
it  for  an  impracticable  and  impolitic  object,  may  with  perfect 
confidency  allow  thefe  reafons  their  full  weight.  It  is  mucli 
to  be  quedioned,  however,  whether  any  good  reafon  could  be 
found  for  going  on  with  the  whole  undertaking  ;  befides,  that  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  commencement  of  political  meafures  under  one  pretext, 
and  the  profecuuon  of  them  under  another,  has  always  an  afpect, 
that  judifies  circumfpection  if  not  fufpicion. 

With  lefpectto  the  nev/  taxes,  the  fecond  remaining  fubject,  a  ve¬ 
ry  brief  explanation  will  be  fufficienr. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  proceedings  of  Congrefs  on  this  dib- 
ject,  it  appears,  tliat  the  advocates  for  the  new  taxes  urged  them.  id. 
On  the  probability  of  a  diminution  of  the  import  for  1794*  as  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  feme  of  the  quedions  agitated  in  Congrels  on  the  amount  of 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  adly.  On  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  would  dill  further  dedroy 
the  revenue,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  would  beget  an  immenfe  at- 
dition  to  the  public  expenditures.  On  the  nrd  of  thefe  points,  thofe 
who  did  not  concur  in  the  new  taxes,  at  lead  in  all  of  them,  de¬ 
nied  the  probability  ol  any  material  diminution  of  the  import  with¬ 
out  war :  On  the  other  point,  they  denied  any  fuch  probability  of 
a  war,  as  to  require  what  was  propofed  ;  and  in  both  thefe  opinions, 
they  have  been  judified  by  fubfequent  experience.  War  has  not 
taken  place,  nor  does  it  appear  never  to  have  been  meditated,  unlefs 
in  the  fubverting  the  French  Republic,  which  was  never  probable, 
whild  the  revenue  from  the  import,  indead  of  being  diminifhed^has 
very  confiderably  exceed  any  former  amount. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  remark,  as  a  further  elucidation  of 
thisfubjecd.  id.  That  mod,  if  not  all,  who  refufed  to  concur  in 
fome  of  the  new  taxes  as  not  judified  by  the  occafion,  acdually  con¬ 
curred  in  otliers  which  were  lead  objecdionable,  as  an  accommodat¬ 
ing  precaution  againd  contingencies.  2d.  That  the  ohjerdion  to 
one  of  the  taxes  was  its  breach  of  the  condiiution  ;  an  objetdion  in- 
fuperable  in  its  nature,  and  which  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  will  be 
edabllfhedby  th.e  judicial  authority,  it  ever  brought  to  that  ted;  and 
that  the  obje(dions  to  others  were  fuch  as  had  always  had  weight 
with  the  mod  enlightened  patriots  of  America.  3.  That  in  the  opi¬ 
nions  cf  the  mod  zealous  patrons  of  new  Ways  and  Means,  the  oc- 
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calion,  critical  as  they  prefled  it,  did  Hat  ultimately  juftify  all  tlie 
taxes  propofed.  It  appears  in  particular,  that  a  bill  impofing  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  duties,  moftly  in  the  nature  of  flam  p  duties,  into  which,  a  du¬ 
ty  on  transfers  offlock,  had  been  inferted  as  an  amendment,  was  in 
the  laft  ftage  defeated,  by  thofe  who  had  in  general,  urged  the  new 
•taxes,  and  this  very  bill  itfelf  in  the  earlier  flage  of  it. 

Thefe,  with  the  preceding  obfervations,  on  a  very  interefling  pe- 
•  riod  of  Congreffional  hiflory,vvill  be  left  to  the  candid  judgement  of 
the  public.  Such  as  may  not  before  have  viewed  the  tranfadions 
of  that  period,  through  any  other  medium  than  the  mifreprefeifl^- 
tions  which  have  been  circulated,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  • 
juftice  to  themfelves,  as  well  as  to  others.  And  no  doubt  can  be  en¬ 
tertained,  that  in  this  as  in  all  other  cafes,  it  will  be  found, that  truth, 
ftifled  or  perverted  for  a  time,  will  finally  triumph  in  the  detecfiion  of 
calumny,  and  in  the  contempt  which  awaits  its  authors, 
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